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ABSTBACT 

C£08s-age and peer-tutoring projects are innovative 
approaches which both harness untapped school resources and provide 
opportunities for children to help one another. In order to isplesent 
effective tutoring prograis, there is a need to delineate precise . 
tatoring behaviors esployed, as well as the requisite behaviors of 
supervisorp. A sultiple baseline 'design was uied to docusent the 
•establish sent of supervising ^y^eljllf lore (corrective feedback,' 
restating questions, cbntingent praise) in a class of eighth graders. 
The •ighth graders then successfully used proipts 1^ teach 
peer^tutoring behaviors to an entire class of first graders. The 
continued usage of peer-tutoring skills in the absence of proapting 
by university observers suggetts that eighth grader f can effectively 
iapleaent a peer-tutoring prograi without adult supervision once they 
have recieved appropriate supervisory training. (Author) 
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Abstract 

Cross-age and pt.«r-tutoring projects are innovative approaches vAiich 
both harness untapped schgol resources and provide' opportunities for children 
to help one another;"^ In order "to iirplairtent effective tutoring programs, 
there is a need to delineate precise tutoring behaviors fnployed, as well 
as. the requisite behaviors of supervisors. Using a muj-tiple baseline design, 
the present study documented the establislnrent of ^pervising behaviors 
(ooprective feedback, re-presenting questions, contingent praise) in a class 

* • 

of eighth graddrs. The, eighth graders then •successfully used prompts to 
teach peer-tutoring behaviors to an entire* class of first graders. 
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Establishin(| Supervising Behaviors in'^EightH < 

« . " . *' 

Graders and Peer-l\itorirtq Behaviors .in First Graders . 

o ♦ 0 • li 

' Given the increasing deimnd for mental health services in schoo]. settings 
(Glidewell & Swallow^ 1969) , there is a need to develop nontradd^tional approaches 
(etg., use of paraprofessionals) which might effectively Extend the reach of • 
services. In addition to helping resolvt? merital health- manpc^r shortages, the 
use of paraprofessionals has b|on strongly endorsed by Riessman (196!i) because 
cf the "helper- therapy principle," which asserts tliat those who help are helped 
nost. One. effective way to help is through the medium of teaching; Gartner 
and Riessman (1977) have atgued'that sinfce the best way to learn is to teach/, 
mental health professionals might device ways, of engineer settings to create , 
nore roles for helpers (teachers). Cross-age and peer tutoring projects in 
sdKJOl settings represent optimal mechanisms for both harnessing untappdsd para- 

6 

professional resources and creating opportunities for enabling children to 
help each Other. ^ •.. ' 

Cross-age tutoring projects involve older children,, with more advanced 
skills, tutoring younger students. Dreyer (1973) , , for exlimple,-found significant 
inproveman^is in first graders With reading dif ficuJ.tios after being tutored l>y 
seventh graders. Cloward (1967) used high school* tutors teach fourth and 
fifth gi?aders evidencing problems in rending achievement. Those exposed to 
the program evidenced higher gains in reading achievement '♦stjen compared to 
controls. Frager and Stem (1970) also reportod that kindergarten children 
'tutored by sixth graders did significantly better than controls. In Johnson 
and Bailey's (1,974) project, fifth graders tutoroc] kiridcrgarten children, and 
those in the program learned more than thosn not' providorl . the tutorincj. When 
seventh grade children v;cre provided, college sl.udont tul.ors, subotanlial gains 
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in reading behaviors were found (Schwartz, 1977). College students cmd fiftli 

.graders vrore found to be equally effective in "tutoring secsond gradcr|^ in a. 

stu3y by Robertson, DeReus and Drabruin (1976). Stciats, Minko, Goodwin and 

■ . • ■ • ■ . 

Landeen (1973) did not docuncnt significantly greater gains in tutored versus 

lintutored seventh and eighth graders, llowevpr, unbeknownst to the investigators, v. 

the control childien had been provldo!! a special educational program. The ^ 

nejority of the cross-age tutoring studies have successfully improved functioning 

in tutees witl| idejitified academic ].ags. 

Peer-tutoring projects have featural children in the same grade level 

tutoring each other Using college students, Coyiie (1978) found greater improve- 

ment on exams for tliose provided peer tutors as opposed to those who studied 

independently. In Boraks and Allen's (1976-77) program, college students 

supervised fourth and f if tli graders \%tio tutored each other in pairs. V^hile the 

"children generally felt positive about the tutoring eicperience, the program 

was not formally evaluated. Oakland and Williams (1975) found that third and 

fourth graders who received peer tutoring in reading and spelling as a supple- 

ment to teacher instruction learned mote than chitdren who received all their* 

inst^ction through i^eer tutoring. Hnmblin and Ilamblin (1972) found tliat peer 

tutors were more effective than teenager tutors in teaching reading matrerials 

■ to disadvantaged preschoolers. Dineen, Clark and Risley (1977') found that . 

elementary school-age tutors leamtxi many of the words they used in tut6ring 

Other . chi]dr( i, eveiii though the tutors had never been specifically taught 

those words. In another study < generalization effects were found wheji a pi'esfrliool 

• I f 

' I o 

Q 

peer tutor's presence (independently working on a task at cui aJjacont ta}33e; 
led to a drarvitic increase in word rocotjni tion for tiie t^iitoc (.'".tokos & Baor, 1970) 
Harris and Shern^n (1973) arranged aji entire clar.s of fourth tiradcrs in cjrovip.y 
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of 2-3 in order to help each other solVc math problems. The percent of, math 
problems cx>rrect and problems worked on vjere highest? when the math per iod .was^ 
pareqedcJd by peer-tutoring. In this latter project, all children had the oppor- 

# 

tunity to partake in tl^ positive peer- tutoring experience and none v^re idexitifie^d 

... • ^ . 

as evidencing acadefrdc or behavior difficulties. 

several investigators have attempted to identify critical tutoring behaviors 

• . ■ . • ■ • d 

employed during the tutoriiig process. For example, Nied'Brmeycr (1970) f6und 
trained fifth grade tutors as opposed to untrained tutors, scored significantly 
higher in the following categories: engaging the pupil ^in friendly conversation, 
^ctaifimihg the correct p response, praising otlie pupil, giving the correct 
answer when the pu^il was incorrect, and eliciting the correct response before 

going on. In another project, Johnson and Bailey (1974) found that tutbrs 

* « . . . . • 

usually Qprrected incorrect responses; however, there was high variability among 

tutors in the use of priise and repeating the stimulus after an incorrect response 
Was corrected. Tliere is a need to systematically' document the establidment of \ 
requisite teaching behaviors in tutors. 

A wide assortment of behavioral techniques have been eipployed in establishing 
teaching behaviors. Fpr exanplc, Bandura (1971) J^.s clearly derronstrated How 
modeling procedures can be used to develop new patterns of behavior. This 
approach is illustrijtai in a study by qash and Kvans (1975) , v;hich dociimi«nted 
the acquisition of teaching behaviors in older siblings of retarded- children 
after thoy viewod a trainiJig film in v/hi.ch instructional skills modeled. 
Using a rare complex, package aHJroach, Gladstone and Shcnu^n il975) succcssrully 

0 ^ • 

taught hi<jh school students to teach through th<^ tise of video tfipcs, rehear s:al 

♦ V 

of teclinicTues madelcxi, corrective fcccll>:i.ck and praise. In cGt/iblir-hjiig teaching 

0 

skills in tutors, rtDSt of the tutoring prcxjnmis rovicvxKl have cnploycx! a pacl-.a^j-j 



of behavioral tqcJhniques in Oi."dGr to instill ^teaching skills. , ^ 

A*recent study by. Jason g Ferone arid Soucy (in press) implenK^nJbecl a peer ^ 
tutoring project for an entire first and third grade classroari." Children were 
placed, in groups of three foij two 15 minute tutoring sessions each week. Tlie 
three children were assigned the„ role of either tutor, tutee, or scorckeeper. 
Rales were switched t5very five minutes so that each child had the opportunity to 
play each o^ the three rples. Modeling of teaching behaviors by supervisors led 
to tha establishment of 'teaching behaviors in several children. Hov^ver, 

promptihg needed to be introducetl in ofder to establish tutoring behaviors (i.e., 

' ' • ■' . ° ' 

oorrectincj wong answers', re-preseriting the questions following an incorrect 

an'swsr, and using praise) in the majorxcy of children. VjJiniJltiple baseline . 

• - i . 

design was used to show the differential effectiveness of modeling and prompting 

in establishing each of the three tutoring behaviors. " 

The pi'espnt study differs from the previous one in several ways. \<t\ile 

the investigation above documented the establishnent, of tutoring behaviors in 

;f4r8t and third grade children, the present study investigated 'the feasibility 
of establishing "supervisin<j"* behaviors in eighth grade students who wuld then 
establish peer-tutoring. j:caching behtivi'ors in an entire class^of first graders. 

\ . r^eth od 

SitQ and Subject Selection 

The program children \\\^re enrolle^i in an* innor-city parochial elementary 
school in aiicago. Itie elementary school did not h{»ye access to eitJior a scIvxjI 
psychologist or guidance cxDunsolor. Tte entire first and Qighi.h grade, cl assess 
were involved in the fitudy. Th^re V32re 31 cliiidren in the first grade, with age 
rangiiTg from 5 years 11 mDnths to 7 years. Within the first gradn th-re v.cro 20 
males and 11 femiles; 11 Caucasians, 5 Blacks, and ll'j T.-itinos. Tiio'o v.T're ojlly. 
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10 childrenp in the eighth qrade. ^ Eight were males and 2 females; 5 v?are latino, 

.3,W2re Caucasian, and 2 ware Black. ° - 

Program ' 

Tlie peer- tutoring program demorist rated the manner in which older children 

• * * ' 

within a school system learned to supervise the tutoring process. In* the actual 

program, triads of first graders assumed three itoles: tutor ^ tutee and score- 

• ♦ ■ 

keeper. The childrerv working in groups of thiroe, rotated roles every five 

minutes, lliere were nine 'triads and one group 'of four (in this, latter group, 

{, ' ° • ■ ' 

two children assumed the role of scorekceper) . Qi alternate sessions, children 

jMere tutored in arithmetic and spelling. Th6 teaching material was placed 

4 

on* three by five inch file cards and was obtained from lessons tlie teacher v/ae 

• ' - ■< - * . 

currently^^ introducing and working on in her classroan. Following the fifteen 

minute peer tutoring program, a fifteen minute' free play period followed, llie 

program occurred in the morning, two times each^v^k. 

Prior to the first session, the child "supervisors" attend(jd a meeting 

and net observers (i.e., university students), who were teamed up with them 

during poer-^tutoring sessions. During this session, the child "supervisors" 

were told they would be helping the observers in a i:)eGr tutoring project involving 

an entire clasSs of first 'graders. The child '"supervisors" were riot given einy 

Instructions in regard to how to pronpt specific teaching behaviors. At tliis 

t 

meeting, thp child "supervisors" v.t?ro told to^do vhatcver possible to Jielp tlie 

■ t> • » 

children play the teaching gajiK^ corroclly. • 

Prior to the first tutoring sosnioii in tho first grade, the first euid 
eighth grade children obsc^rved a rolo play of a oorrc^ct and incorrcJC- rcsix.>nse. 
In triads, the olsDsorvor said, "VJe'ro .yoiny to play the. toaching gfime. V.'alOh 
Ixjw this is done. I'in„the toacher aix:l (j^oint to child nuix?rviscjr) is 

tiho stixlfjit. I lift this card and say: M\1ial; is. t hi.s?.' (Su'fx-rvls^br r.ays answor. ) 



And then I say: 'jliat's right.' Now if ' Cchild supervisor) t;ays tine wrong 

answer,, this is vhat I do (U'ie Jirst Card is put do\vn, tlie second is held up) : 

'What is tliis?' (Observer whisper« to eighth grader to say an incorrect response* • 

Qiild supervisor says the wrong ansv\cr.) 'This is a _. What is i,t?' 

(Child supervisor says the correct ans».x?r) . 'That's right.'" 

• On the first day, t/ie scorekc^cping system was described. Tlie Observer 

pointed to one of the diildren iind said, "you are going to be the scorekcjcper." 

The Child R:;carding Fonri was then placed in front of the^ child. The observer 

then 'said,, "There are 30 spaces for ansv.^ers (point to the spaces). If tlie right 

ansvi\2r is .given, write a plus in the first line. O.K., watch, 'VJhat is .this?' 

(Child su^xiryisor says right ans\'^r.) 'Right. ' I put a plus right hoio. 

•■ • . » . 

Now if .the vnx>ng ans\scr is 'given, write a dash. Watch and we'll do it 'V/hat 

\ . •« . . 

is this?' (VJrong aa-swer is given.) 'This is a _^ . \^at is this?' (Right 

■ . ' * 

answer is given.) 'Great.' Now I put a dash (-) liere because t]io wrong answer 

was given first." • • • 

• ■ - 

llie observer tlien said, "Noiv are ready to start. You will be the teacher 

(point to one child) , you will be the student .(iwint to anoUier child), and you 

will be the scorokoep^r (point to the thirrl child.)' As the 30 cards wci j handed 

.to the teaclier, tlie observer said, "Be sure to hold the cards between your hands 

.like this. T)Slter the student has given the right ans^^cr, take the card and put 

.it down like this. After each card has bcxin answered, \Mt it dowi->. neatly on 

top (dcsnonstrate) . " ' , 

' • • • 

When thf/ teaching gaii>3 vras fini.shcxi, each cbild y.as praised by tlie ob<;cr\'C'r ^ 

• • . ■ ■* . . ' ' ,A 

and- given feedback a}x)ut liav manj* of tlv; 30ij, trials va.vjc cfjrrcct. Ulion all ' ^■ 

children achi(^vod ^ 90". accikacy for that unit, the claf?f; nn^x;l on to tlio next 



section. For cjoocl conduct during the teacliuKj ganc, chUfJrei) received a nvv.?ll 

V. ■ 
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star wiiich was placed on a Hai;Jpvkram. - . - . * 

Expgrinental Design ' . 

A multiple bnfjelinei reversal tiesigti was eini:)loyed. " 

Baseline . Burijig the first^^ sessions/ child supervisors werp instructed 
to help the tutoring effort in a^^«iy they felt vouid be helpful. 

Prornpting Feedback . During sessions 5-16, the eighth graders were instructed 
to pronpt oorrecjiive feedback. Prior to Session 5, undargraduate observers tcld 
the supervisors to proppt tlie tutor to giye correct t'eedbacJi to -the, tutoc following 
an i-!Oorrect response, provided tlxj tutor did not give tl>c correcfLive feerlbacfe. 

, Tte supervisors were instructed to tell the tutors, "Teli tha' student this is a 

■ "* ■ 

." If pronpts were not offere(> during tlib actual sessions, the university 
— ' — . \ , * y 

observers told th3 eicjhth graders, . "Tell . (tutor's nanxj) to tej.1. * (tutee'e 

■ * * 

name) this is a . , (correct ai\sv\'er) . " <? • * 

.J ' " 

Pronpt ing Rs -prcsontin g the Question . For "scissions 9-16*, the supervisors 

■ * ' • * 

were asked to prompt re-presenting tlio question. Prior to Session 9, super vtso^s 
*' were told. t(j^ prompt the tlitor to re-present the qift?sJtion ("Tell (tJie tutor) 

» • ... 

to ask _^ \ f'Jie tutee) , 'WhaJ: is this?'") follovang corrective feedback, provided 

the tutor failed to rc!-^prescnt tte queatiorf without. 'proniptdng. During tho^ actual 
sessions, -if thie. child suiDervisor did not .proiTipt^ the' university observer 'told ^. 
^ the eighth grader, ''Tclir (thc« tutor) to ask (the tutecj) , '.V^/hot is 

this?"' . - • - * * ^' - * 

- • ' 

Pr aipting *Praisc. Sur/^rvisors proniptod praia' duriji-j r.c:.s«ionrf 13-16. • 

After a. correct nnnwtsr, prompters were arV.cwl tb tc'll tin tutor* t-o piaiye thn 
tutoe, provided the tutor .did not u:V.> pralne r.^nntcincounly. If tiic^ oiqhUi 
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graders did not prompt during tlio session, th6 imivorsity student told tlio- surx'r- 
visor, "Tell (the tutor) to say* 'yery good' to (tho student-) ." 

> * 

Baseline. For the subsequent six sessions (17-22), tl>3 university observers 

did not- preempt tho oicjht.h grade siifjervisors. 

PrOTiiptiiKi Plus Scoring, ' Diirincj sesnions '23-2 B, luiiversity ol3sbrvcrs pranpLcd 

the eighth grtiders to praipt the throe tiitoririg bclinviors, using siiniJ.ar procodurcs 

as outlin(?d in previous proiii^t.tng phases. In addition, during tJie first tv.o 

sessions of this plviso, the undergraduates explained the scoring systc^m to tho ^ 

eighth graders, vlhe supervisors VA^re a?>kcd to look at tlie actual scoring during* 

the sessions. Duriii^j tlie next two .sessions, eight) i gj*adors scored along with 

tho ui'iiyei'slty obsc^rvors. V.^i^n' Ihc-^ eighth graders scoral incorrectly, the 

^- otsor^^er coirrected the eighth grader. For tho last tvro ccssipQS, tl^e ciighth, 

graders scored , and tlicy wro given no feeclbrick/as .to. the •accuracy of the*t« s(.f)rc- 

kecpjjig. . ^ - i . . • • I r 

♦ • . P *' 

V Scoring. During sessiops 29-31, t\iG university students "did not'proiipt the ' 4 
* * ^ . . 

eighth graders for either prompting tutoring tehaviors or scoring, Tlie eightii 
graders dad score during this last phase. ' 



Univer sity PraT;}jters. .For jjes5?ion 32, the eighth graders VA^re on a "field 

" * . * 

trip. Tho university students directly prompted tlie first graders durJ.n<'j this 
la^t session. ' . » ^ 

pbsorvat ional Inrli Itc^ . Tlu pb:icrvdr Recording fo.rm v;as used to scoi.'c t utoring 
and. prompting behav.iors. Correct fctKlbactl: i.-eforred to tlio tutor's provision 
of tlie correct aifln;::r follov/ing a tutoxj's incor]-cc:t resfonsg. Rcioat.mg LJie 

cjuestion referred to re-presenting tho cjueshion ("V.hat- is tlnsV") follcJng 

< - ' • 

a 'wrong tutee ansvAir arid a tutor's [jhTv .Ls.i.on oj: th-; tm-roct answ". r. 1 ■■■•n • 

wa*:; definod as a {.xjivitiye v^tUiI eo:ii;^.:.'nl\ (o\g., thal'sTora'cl, r.ight . ifjc, 
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g»eat, etc.). If the child tutee correctly responded to tie card, a check was ^ . ' 
inserted in the answer oolurm; a minus signified an incorrect response on a 
trial. If the child tutor correctly used the three pronpts, correct feed- 

back, rqpeat question and praise, checks were cilsp pl^k:^ in these coluims; / 

* « 

If praipts were' not correctly used, minuses were placed in these coluitns. If 

the child supervisor correctly used a praipt 6>r the child tutor, a plus was 

inaerted in the correct feedback, repeat question and/or praise coluitn. 

Raliability . Uiroughout the study, ,4-5 extra university dsservers were rotated 

to different peer-tutoring groups in order to gather 149 interrater reliability 

estinates (each tried had one undergradi^te observer assigned to it) . IXiring the ' 

final tMD phases of the study, 43 interrater reliability estiiiates were obtajjied from 

the eighth grz^Jers and the university observers (eighth grader? ware not given 

IS " * . , 

feedback for their scoring during these sessions) . . ^ 

Results 

Reliability ^ 

^ ttidsrgraduate interrater agreGment on the Observer Recording form vas con- 

aervatively defined as qoncordant ratings for an entire peer-tutoring episode. 

/ ■ , 

In pther words, for agreenent to occur, both observers had to agree on the tutee 
answer, corrective feedback, re-presenting the question, and use of praise.* Ohe 
average aigreeijeit among undergraduatfes, calculated by agreements/ (agreenents plus 
disagreenents) was 95%; .average agreement between eighth graders and university 
observers was 83%. 

, ■ » . 

Supervisor Behaviors 

Figure l^presents the percent 'of unprotl^Jted supervisor proiT?)ting for 
6otteed.ve feedback, re-presenting questions and use of praise. Prompting for 
corrective feedback by the eighth grader« increased dramatically frpm a baseline 
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of 1% to an average , of 89% with onset of the Arst invervention. During 



insert Figure 3. about hsre 



tfaB return to baseline pMise, prorptdxig corrective feedback decreased to an 
fttfecpge of 58%, but iiwreased to 98% doffing the next phase. During tlTp last 
phase, when supervisors were scoring but were not being prorpted, their pronpting 
dscreased to^an average of 79%. 

Hfr-pcesenting the, question increased fron 0% during baseline to 87% viien 
the supervisors were praipted by the undergraduates. Praipting for thiis tutoring 
behavior decreased to 36% during the tetum to baseline pha^. During the next 
tMO phases, the eighth grcKiers' prarpting \^ maintained at a high level, an 
aRwrage of 91% and 87%, respectively. 

. Praise increased from 1% at ^spline to an average of 81% vdth the first 
lixtarventicn phase. Pronpting decreased to an average of 17% d\ja:ing the next 
phase, but increased to 88% \4ien the bbservocs began pjfiuiipLing again. Pronpting 
toe pcaise stabi^ed at 86% during the final phase. 
Hmt Grade Tutoring Behaviors ' 

Figure 2 presents the percent of the three, tutoring behaviors over tine 

t 

f 

tor the first graders. The first graders' use of jorrective feedback increased 
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fron an average of 32% during baseline to an average of 53'^ during* the first 
praipting phase. During the return to baseline phase, pranpting averaged 55% 

■ p and increased to 67% when pronpting was reinstituted. During the final phase, 

* corrective feedback increased to 9ii average of 77%. 
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mth the inplanentation of ptorptiiig, re-presenting the question increased 

fron a baaeline average of 10% to an ar/erage of 53%. This tutoring behavior 
^ flrT^ 4|W to 25% durijn^tie next phase, but increased to 53% with the reinstatenent 
of pccnpting. During tha final phase, re-pt^ssentirig the question occurred an ^ 
awsrage of 73% of 1*8 time. . ^ 

mth the introduction of prarpting, use of praise increaserl dramatically, 
fron a baaeline average of 6% to an average of 82%. Praise decreased to 33% 
doring'thB return to baaeline phase, but again greatly increased to 83% vAien 
. pccwting resuned. Ite use. of praise stabilized at 88% during the final scoring 
jpariod. 

During the last session, v*hen university pfcnptiers replaced the eighth , 

' * . / 

gradera, tutoring behaviors among the first graders were ijot noticeably different 

fron the preceding three days. 

SoojpeiMoping 

Even thou^ fir6t graders were newer pronpted for accuracy in soorekeeping, 
tte average percent of correct soorekeeping was 80% (range from 64% to 86%) ; 
Academic Materials 

Ihe fi- -t graders sucxsessfully mastered three units of spelling^ and .^ix 
\aiit8 of arithnetic. 

Discussion 

r. 

The stixiy's principal finding was that older children within a school 
aY«tein could be taught to supervise a peer-tutoring program in an entire first 

• V. 

grade clasdroom. Itiile a previous study documented the establishment of peer- 
tutoring behaviors in elementary school children (Jason, Ferone, & Soucy, 
in pre8s)f university undergraduates served as the pronpters in that investigation. 
Ih tte present study, using a multiple baseline design, university undergraduates 
•y8t;aiatically established suparvising behaviors (i.e., corrective feedback, 

• 14 
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re-presenting the question, ute of praise) in eighth grade students vto then 
•stablifl^ed peer-tutoring behaviors in a\class of first grade children. Whai 
•ighth graders were taught iiow to score interactions, they oontinoed pronipting 
first graders even in the' absence of pranpting fay the university observers. • 
This latter finding .suggests that after learning hew to prbn(>t and score appropriate 
tutoring skills, eighth graders might be able to effectively inpleroent a peer- 
tutor ing program vdthput adult supervision. 

ftien the eighth graders were asked to help the tutoring process during 
baseline sessions, itost. of tie youngsters did not pronpt, offer suggestions or 
instructions to the first gradefs. Even i±ough the eighth graders had observed 
OQcrect tutoring behaviors before the first session, they did not eirploy the 
iflodeled behaviors during the actual sessions. 'With introduction of specific 
instructions and prcnpting by miversity observers, the eighth graders manifested 
dramtic inciiBases in each of the three tutoring behaviors. When proqpting was 
discontinued, prcnpting decreased for all three behaviors, although ^pzorpting 
^romined above baseline levols. Of interest is that the longer the tutoring 
. behavior had been pronpted during the previous phase, the greater mainter^moe 
of gaina during the return to 'baseline phase. In other words, the ^re opportunities 
target ybvaigsters had to appropriately pronpt behaviors, the greater the likeli- 
hood they, would continue prcnpting when the university observers ceased pronpting. 
The eighth graders^ learned to score accurately dartng-the ite»ft phase, and gains 
tended to be better maintained during the last period (this Is most striking for 
ve-presenting questions and use of praise) . V^Ihen the children were asked to * 
•core interactions, thi^ writing behavior .functionally served as a pronpt and 
replaced the more formal pronpting by the university undergraduates. IXiring the 
last session, pronpting by undergraduates elicited similar levels of first 
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grader tutoring behaviors as vitvsn the eighth .graders were prtxrptihg. This 
finding suggests that trajied ei^th graders mi..ght be as effective as college 
undergrMuates in prcxrpting tutoring behaviors and acids to the burgeoning 
literature ccnoeming the effectiveness of paraprofessionals in nyriad activities 

^Duriak, 1979). '■■\ / <- 

• n ■ • 
While several f ii^st grzders displayed the three tutoring behaviors after 

oboerving a inbdel, the majority needed prcxipting before eliciting higher rates 

of peer tutoring behaviors. Of the three behaviors, oorrective feedba c k man- 

ifested the X^t noticeable changes with introduction of praipting. There are 

two possible explanations for this: \tS M acne trials, tutors did not knn/ 

the answers and consequently oould not provide corrective feedback; and (b) 

at tijies the eighth grad&rs provided feedback before the first grade tutors^ 

had a chance to state the answet. m an attaipt.to correct these problems, 

future programs might establish two additionalbehaviors: f jr first, graders, 

having them asic their supervisors for the correct answer if th^ don't know 

the response; and for eighth graders, waiting a few seconds before supplying \ 

oorrective feedback. The clearest results were evident with re-prcjsenting questions 

and use of praise. For these behaviors, when prGn|3ting was being employed, 

elevated levels were manifest, and decreases were evident when prompting ^rom 

eighth graders had been reduced (i.e. , during the return to baseline phase) . 

There were several limitations in the present study, since instructions 

and proipting were used in establishing supervising behaviors, the differential , 

effectiveness of each element was not documented. In the "scoring" phase of 

the study, the eighth graders prcnpted in the presence of university students. 

It is not known whether the supervisors iciuld have continued prompting in the 

absence of the observers. A functional relationship between eighth grade 
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0 ■ 

behayiors and first grade peer-tutoring skills was not evident for corrective 
feedback (this problem has been previously discassed) . Finally, there is a 
need to document the short-tezm and long-term effect of this experience on other <^ 
academic auid behavioral indices of oarpetenoe for the first and eighth grade 
children. ^ 

r 

Most early in berventicxi programs have focused on remediating disorders or 

o 

building social ^ills in school children identified as evidencing incipient 
pKoblemd (Glenwick & Jason, in press) . In contradistinction primary preventive 
pioyiams seek to prevent onset of specific problems, insure that hi^-risk vuln^able 
'populatims or those about to experience potentially traumatic milestone events , 
do hot suocunb to disorders, or build connpetencies and adaptive skills viiich 
might enable children to withstand stress and later life difficulties. The peer^ 
tutoring p rogr a m illustrated this latter approach by fostering academic ^ 
personal skills, for all children within an inner city first and eighth grade 

* ' - . , • • 

ClASSTOCm* 

The present study demonstrated how eighth graders could be taught to . 
. effectively pi ai pL tutoring behaviors in a class of first graders. Establishing 
behavior settings (Barker, 1976) whereby children can help each bther learn, 

positions of responsibility, and adopt a more active, stance in the 
learning process, roj^esent salient factors in this competency eitiancing 
priimry prevegitipo program. Behaviorad oonnunity psychologists wauld profit 
from shifting seme of the enphMis from tertiary and secondary approaches to o 
primary preventive interventions. 
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1 Figure Captions 

Fig\ke 1. Uhprarpted supervisor proipting behaviors over tine. 
Figure 2. lliprcropted first grader tutoriiig behaviors over tine. 
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